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Sentence Connection illustrated chiefly from Livy. 

By Irene Nye. New Haven : Yale University 

Press (1912). 
This dissertation is, as the writer informs us, the 
second in a series of studies on sentence connection, 
suggested and begun a year ago by Dr. Mendell in 
his dissertation entitled Sentence Connection in Taci- 
tus (see The Classical Weekly 5-141-142). We 
are all familiar with the customary manner of con- 
necting sentences by conjunctions and pronouns. We 
are also informed by most writers of text-books 
that the connection is not always expressed, and that, 
when it is expressed, it is often made by various de- 
vices about which we have thought little. It is this 
part of the subject which is treated primarily in this 
dissertation. Over four thousand sentences have 
been examined, and arranged in categories. The 
conclusion is that as "in connected discourse there 
cannot be complete independence of thought between 
contiguous sentences", so "there cannot be complete 
independence in expression between continuous sen- 
tences". Two essential principles have been devel- 
oped, Incompleteness and Repetition. Under the for- 
mer, we have the conjunction, pronouns and pro- 
nominal adverbs, other incomplete adverbs such as 
turn, tarn, tandem, tantisper and many adverbs of 
place, then Other Incomplete Words, as res, alter, 
pars, etc. With a study of Incomplete Constructions, 
and Incomplete Modes and Tenses this chapter closes. 
The second part, on Repetition, deals with repetition 
of words, of content, of arrangement, of category and 
morphological repetition. Some Additional Observa- 
tions close this exhaustive study. 

We have long since gotten used to the modern 
dootor's dissertation. It is necessary for the degree. 
But classical students must go far afield now, if they 
are not to do over again what has already been done. 
The present study is a most careful piece of work, a 
long and laborious piece of work, but the results 
seem hardly to justify the effort. Man as a rational 
animal must think connectedly, and the expression 
must indicate this connection either evidently or im- 
plicitly. This we knew before; this, and nothing 
more we know after such a study as this. We do 
see, however, the multitude of ways in which this 
connection is made or implied, and, when similar 
studies of various authors are put side by side, we 
may detect distinctive stylistic differences, a dis- 
covery which would warrant the expenditure of so 
much time and energy. 

Gonzalez Lodge. 



Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography. By Walter 

Leaf. London: The Macmillan Co. (1912). 

Pp. xiv + 4o6- $3-50 net. 

The scenery of the Troad, with its sluggish rivers, 

low shrubs, empty gullies, and sandy marshes, would 

seem mean indeed to eyes familiar with Nauplia, 



Thessaly, or the Aegean Islands. It was the prosaic 
nature of the scenery which suggested to Mr. Leaf 
the problem to the solution of which this book is 
devoted. 

The landscape had forced upon me a question which 
I had not before seen raised. Why had that insignifi- 
cant hillock been twice, before the beginnings of liter- 
ary history, the seat of a wealthy and cultivated 
people? And why, through all the after ages, had it 
either lain neglected or been inhabited only for 
honorary reasons? To this question I could give at 
that time no answer. 

It was surely not the beauty of the scenery which 
made the poet select Troy as the scene of his poem, 
but a great and important city must have been situ- 
ated in this valley. Why the early importance and 
the late neglect of that city? M. Victor Berard in 
his Les Pheniciens et l'Odyssee lays down his law 
of the isthmus. According to this law cargoes were 
unloaded and transported across an isthmus to othei 
ships; the lords of the isthmus could levy tribute or 
this traffic and the merchants could control the trade 
Corinth, said M. Berard, grew rich by virtue of the 
control of the trade passing between the Saronic anc 
the Corinthian Gulfs, and Sybaris owed its wealtr 
to the fact that it was easier and safer to carrj 
cargoes by land from the Tarentine Gulf to the Tus 
can Sea than to ship them around Rhegium. Troy, hi 
argues, in a similar way became great because mer 
chants and seamen chose to unload their goods anc 
carry them from the mouth of the Scamander t< 
Besika Bay or even to Assos rather than sail arouni 
Sigeum or Lekton. A difficulty at once arises. Ii 
the case of Corinth, Sybaris, and other cities domin 
ating an isthmus route the cause and the effect con 
tinued constant throughout historical times. Wh; 
was it that the law according to which (if M. Berari 
is right) Troy grew great in the second millenniur 
B.C. ceased to be effective in the first? 

Evidently Troy owed her greatness to some caus 
other than. the law of the isthmus. To discover thi 
other cause Dr. Leaf returned to Troy in 1910 an 
again in the following spring, when he made a care 
ful and extended study of Troy and the homes o 
her nearer allies, and from this minute and first-han 
knowledge has reached the following conclusion: 
The landscape of the Iliad is really the landscape c 
Hissarlik, and the poet knew every detail of its seer 
ery and never made a slip, while poets unfamilis 
with the Troad, even when they imitate Home 
betray their ignorance of the land; e. g. Tennyso 
in describing Ida joins the crocus with "the wandei 
ing ivy and vine", yet as our author notes, the vir 
and crocus do not grow near each other on Ida. 

But it is very remarkable that no case of such 
local inconsistency can be brought home to the Ilia 
Difficulties there are in Homeric topography, bi 
none of them brings any ignorance of the country 1 
light. ... I can feel no doubt that the Iliad is base 
on a solid foundation of historical fact. The Troj? 
Catalogue seems to represent accurately a state < 



